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Forty-Seventh Annual Report 


This has been a year of consolidation and rearrangement 
after the changes approved by the 1959 General Assembly. It 
has also been a year of some frustration; and consolidation 
is by no means complete. 

For the Society, the most notable day of the year was 
Tuesday, October 13. The W. B. Shaw Library was opened by 
the Moderator of the General Assembly, assisted by the President 
of the Society, in the presence of a large company of members 
and friends. That same evening the Rev. W. N. Leak delivered 
the thirty-second annual lecture on “The Place of Westminster 
College in the life of the Church”. This lecture was greatly 
appreciated by a well-attended meeting, including many members 
of the College Committee. 

Unhappily the cataloguing of the Library has not been com- 
pleted and at the time of writing the work has had to be 
suspended because of an accident to Dr. S. W. Carruthers and 
also because in mid-December we had to dispense with the 
services of Miss Edwards as Assistant Librarian. The grant 
from the Pilgrim Trust had by that time become exhausted 
but we are not without hope that another grant will be made 
to enable the work of cataloguing to be completed. The Society 
records its deep gratitude to Dr. Carruthers and to many 
other voluntary helpers whose labour ensured that, apart from 
the completion of the catalogue, the Library was ready for 
the official opening. 

The Rev. Basil Hall has been appointed Editor of the Journal. 
The Society hopes during this year to make another appointment 
to replace in some part the other work formerly done by Miss 
Kelley. Mr. J. T. Darling has resumed the Secretaryship following 
the Rev. E. F. Jones’ removal to Norwich. 

The present membership is 304 compared with 312 last year. 
A large increase in membership would greatly assist the work 
of the Society. 

R. D. WHITEHORN, Vice-Pres‘dent. 
E. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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3 
Westminster College in the Life of the 
Church 
W. N. LEAK, M.A. 


To speak historically about Westminster College has become 
very difficult since the publication in 1949 of the comprehensive 
Jubilee History by Dr. Elmslie and this year of the supplementary 
booklet by the Principal. The history of the College in London 
has already been exhaustively treated by Andrew Halliday Douglas 
in the volume published on the occasion of the move to Cambridge 
or, as Oswald Dykes pointedly put it, the RETURN to Cambridge. 
Nor am I competent to fill in the gaps in published histories with 
the kind of “‘anecdotage in dotage” which Dr. Elmslie so brilliantly 
supplied in his Commemoration Lecture (““Westminster College — 
Times Past’) this year. Nevertheless there are events and com- 
ments still unpublished in any consecutive form, and I am going to 
try to draw them together in the hope that they may both interest 
you, my audience, and make a future historian’s task lighter. 

I intend to gather such facts and comments for convenience 
under two main headings: — 

1. The College and the training for the ministry. 

2. The Recruitment of students and settlement of pro- 

bationers. 
1. The College and the Training of Men for the Ministry. 

The approach of our Church to the training of its ministers, 
and the responsibility assumed by those entrusted with the task, has 
always been primarily to provide an intellectual discipline and 
equipment. There has always been, too, a voice crying out for a 
less restricted discipline. That voice has at times grown louder ; it 
has always to be listened to. But to this day it has never entirely 
persuaded the Church to alter its approach. That voice was heard 
crying in force during those great debates in the Assembly on the 
desirability of the move from London to Cambridge. “Those who 
favoured London,” says Halliday Douglas in his history, “‘con- 
ceived of the College period as an apprenticeship. By those who 
gave preference to Cambridge the period was regarded as a time 
for intellectual discipline and equipment, and for accumulating 
stores of knowledge.” 

At the opening of the College in Cambridge, Principal Rainy 
of New College, Edinburgh, said : 

“Men may have many opportunities in their lives of acquiring 
the experiences and impressions connected with the strain and stress 
of the general life, but early in their life, and only for a few precious 
years, can they be able as a rule, to be in touch with the higher life— 
the higher mental life—and culture of the country.” 
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Principal Oswald Dykes, speaking on Commemoration Day, 
1901, added the necessary rider when he said, “* theology may be 
studied as a mere subject of curious and learned research. But that 
is not the purpose of colleges like ours. They study Christian Truth 
from inside in the temper of believers. They aim at developing 
the intellectual contents of a holy faith, not as divorced from, but 
as involved in, the experience of Christian man. And as they draw 
their inspiration from the life of Christ’s people, so they aim at 
promoting that life in the Churches which they serve.” 

In the light of this conviction the courses of study remained at 
first in Cambridge as they had been in London. For the first three 
terms the student concentrated on Hebrew, and exegesis and critic- 
ism of the Greek New Testament. In the next three terms he 
advanced to exegesis and criticism of the Old Testament and to the 
first portion of Dogmatics. The closing terms embraced the second 
half of Dogmatics, and Church history. And the Report of the 
Senatus in 1899 declared, “* there remain two other topics which may 
not be in themselves of inferior value but to which less time can be 
devoted—namely Apologetics and Practical Theology . . . in the 
last term the attention of the outgoing student will be mainly devoted 
to the practical aspects of his future work.” The subjects sound 
familiar enough to our ears but, in fact, the syllabus was some- 
what different from that of today. Professor Lorimer included 
Syriac under Biblical Philology and there was an optional class in 
other Semitic languages and Theological Latin and Greek with read- 
ings in Patristic Greek and Latin and the Latin of the Reformers. 
A subject entitled ‘* Theological Method ” involved oral examina- 
tions and dialogues. Dogmatics, under Professor Campbell, treated 
of the Westminster Confession and students were required to trans- 
late from the original Greek and Latin the Creeds of the various 
Churches — Greek, Roman, Lutheran, Calvinistic, Arminian, 
Socinian, etc. 

In 1923 the Senatus, writing in a booklet publicising the College, 
expressed its growing conviction that there was no escape from con- 
centration on the four pricipal subjects, Old and New Testaments, 
Church History and Systematic Theology, including Apologetics. 
“We had to make our choice” they wrote “* between first-hand 
knowledge of these subjects and second-hand knowledge of several 
more. A real student is primarily a person who knows the differ- 
ence between first-hand and second-hand knowledge. The 
advantage of this course is that it has proved able to equip men 
for long ministries and it enables them to deal with the intellectual 
difficulties of our time with confidence.” For this reason it was 
thought necessary to maintain four chairs. 

John Skinner wisely observed in 1908 in defence of intellectual 
training as a preparation for the preaching of the Gospel, that ‘‘con- 
gregrations are often too superficial in their estimate of preaching, 
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too easily satisfied with grace of manner and fluency of utterance, 
too much concerned about the pleasing impresion of the moment 
and too little about the truth and substance of what is addressed to 
them.” Principal Oman, in 1909, pleaded on Commemoration 
Day that we should not aim at the ideal of a College with a Head 
and Tutors. 

Nevertheless though the tone of all these testimonies is an in- 
tellectual one, there has always been at Westminster, the awareness 
that a man is more than a mind, and the ministry is more than the 
promotion of intellectual thought. Principal Elmslie in one of his 
mischievous, provocative moods, once told the Assembly in 1942 
that he questioned the need for Hebrew and Greek and, during 
the later years of his reign, reasons were readily found for excusing 
individual students from the demands of one or other of the lan- 
guages — whether for constitutional inability to cope or for the 
physical reason of eye-strain. The Senatus, in the booklet previously 
mentioned, are careful to assert that the study of the Old Testament 
is more than the acquisition of Hebrew. or, the examination of a 
venerable sacred book ; it is “‘a Word of God to be a lamp to our 
feet ; ’’ that the New Testament is truly a document needing critical 
and careful investigation but that primarily it is the witness of a 
relation to God in Jesus Christ ; that Church History is the record 
of a life in which we still share which shall determine for us what 
relation we still have to the past and how much of it is still vital 
for the present; that systematic theology is not a study by itself. 
but one which seeks to find “‘a general view in which these various 
theological studies shall have their place”. Carnegie Simpson in his 
charge to Professor J. Y. Campbell on his Induction to the New 
Testament Chair in 1945 said that for the scholar to fail to make 
clear in the New Testament the knowledge of God in the face of the 
man Christ Jesus, was as though an art critic, standing before a 
Velasquez, were to spend all his time analysing the painter’s pig- 
ments and never look at the portrait. He went on to talk about the 
second and equal half of a Professor’s job — the training of men to 
be ministers. He spoke of a conference of theological teachers held 
many years before at which three answers were given to the question 
“* What kind of man does your college seek to send out ? *” — the 
representative of the older types of Anglicanism said, ‘‘ English 
gentlemen in orders;” the Anglo Catholic said “ priests” and 
another said “‘ good ministers of Christ’ (which though unexcep- 
tionable is uninformative), Simpson said we needed to give our men 
two things — personal conviction of the truth and experience of the 
power of Christ for life, and, secondly, the ability to translate that 
truth and power into the language of life — the ordinary business 
of living and the affairs of human society. (Something which Simp- 
son himself ably tried to do in “‘ The Fact of Christ’ and “* The 
Facts of Life.’’) 
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Two problems, however, have always, since the establishment 
of the College, agitated the mind of the Church and the minds of 
the Senatus. One was brought into the open on the very day of the 
opening of the College. Principal Rainy put the question and in part 
answered it. ‘*‘ We (Presbyterians) ’’ he said “* have never, at least 
I hope we have never, overlooked the fact that it may please God to 
call to His service in the ministry men who are not in circumstances 
to lay claim to culture or learning, although they have by God’s 
blessing good and natural gifts and a wisdom and love in the use of 
them which He has inspired.” He felt that the door must be kept 
open for them. ‘“‘ But,” he went on “ There is a very considerable 
difficulty about that ‘open door’ and although we feel it to be 
our duty to keep it open, I must confess that we don’t keep it open 
very wide. It is not always the class of persons for whom the door 
was intended that we find pressing in. We are apt to find at that 
door men trying hard to get in, and friends pushing them behind, 
who are not remarkably distinguished for anything, and I fear not 
very likely ever to be distinguished.”” He believed that when men 
come forward as candidates for the ministry, with their life before 
them and in their early days, we are entitled to call upon them to 
do their reasonable best to equip themselves for that great service. 
The College has never been rigid in its admission and rejection of 
candidates. R. C. Gillie made it clear in 1919 (“* The Presbyterian 
Messenger ”’) that while determined not to lower its general standard 
of thorough mental equipment, the Board of Studies was prepared 
to give the most considerate attention to every individual application. 
“There is no red tape about our methods,”’ he wrote, “ Every 
applicant will be considered on his merits and his possibilities 
rather than on the actual requirements of the moment.” That state- 
ment is truer than ever of today’s Board of Studies. But from time 
to time the question is raised again in the Church. Letters appear in 
the Presbyterian Messenger, questions are asked in the Assembly, 
discussion takes place in the Board of Studies. Here is an extract 
from a typical letter (1931) from “A Presbyterian Elder” — a 
letter which leads us on from problem number one, the kind of 
man we take in, to problem number two, the pastoral training of 
our students : — 

“* Dear Sir, 

Has the time not come when the Church should seriously con- 
sider the question of the supply of another type of minister than that 
now being produced by Westminster College ? The Westminster 
College type, scholarly and excellent in many ways, does not, to my 
mind, give sufficient variety for the varying needs of a Church like 
ours. 

Even more than scholarship, we need in some of our Churches 
today men who are in close touch with the needs of working people 
having a hard struggle to keep body and soul together, and who 
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want, not elaborate sermons, but a plain simple message that will 
help them from day to day in their battle with sin and temptation. 

Failing anything better, could not we have a branch of the 
College in London, or some provincial city, such as Liverpool, in 
which our men could pass a year of their training under proper 
supervision, in close contact with the problems I have indicated.” 

A reply from the Rev. David Anderson did not satisfactorily 
answer the question. He pointed out that at that time there were 
in our ministry in England 110 men trained either at Westminster 
or Queen’s Square ; 105 trained in Scotland ; 20 trained in Ireland ; 
45 trained elsewhere (mostly in Wales) and 30 preachers-in-charge. 
So that variety was catered for. He believed that all the Churches 
and all the theological colleges needed to give more thought to the 
matter of preaching and affirmed that the Board of Studies was 
doing so. But, of course, the content and style of sermons was 
only a small part of the problem. 

James Fraser went deeper in a long letter published in the 
following year (in the ‘“‘ Presbyterian Messenger ”’) in which he said: 
“*'We must have a College, but the exclusively intellectual environ- 
ment of the University somewhat cramps and falsifies the training of 
ministers, and must often oppress the professors . . . throughout the 
Church we make things worse by idolising the word and the theory, 
and giving the impression, perhaps unwittingly, that an intellectual 
statement is the highest form of truth. We are terribly academic.” 

He went on to compare the training of the first disciples with 
our modern method, and said that “‘ dirt and devilry are remote 
from the classroom.” ‘“‘ When a student becomes a minister ’’ he 
went on “ he is often at a loss to know what to do when confronted 
with the problems of people and things as they are. We do awkward 
things because we are as shy as a new boy at school.”” When, how- 
ever, he comes to practical proposals, he has little to offer—domestic 
duties at the College to be done by students, two professors with 
the students of one year spending a term together in some big town 
(this had indeed happened, perforce, during the First World War 
when Oman and the students lived and worked in Birmingham) ; 
and, further, professors carrying on a sort of University Extension 
Course for office-bearers for a term in the city. He received a 
rough handling from Principal Oman who said that one of his 
students had commented “It is all very well for James Fraser but 
not one in twenty of us ever enjoyed his advantages. For myself the 
three years in Westminster were the only time almost since I was 
born when I was free from material tasks and material cares, and 
when I had freedom of mind to think and look quietly out upon 
life. And I cannot describe the joy it was to me then, or the 
strength it has been to me ever since.” Oman himself commented 
that all the professors had some experience of the practical diffi- 
culties of the ministry and did their best to pass on what they had 
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learned. But one of the tragic things in life is that no ome can 
take over another’s experience or learn from any experience save 
his own. “ Life,” he wrote, “‘ is far too complicated a business to 
admit of any hope of being able to equip men to meet it by pro- 
viding tips for all its emergencies.” Fraser’s suggestion of a term 
in a different situation from Cambridge, he thought, was worthy of 
consideration. 

Was the change in the Principalship responsible for a new 
approach to the problem, or did times and men change, or is it just 
the result of observation by a different and less informed eye that 
in 1936 an article (signed J.M.) on Westminster Students could 
appear in the “ Presbyterian Messenger ” saying : — 

“‘ The visitor to Westminster will note no undue emphasis on 
the spirit of learning. That our College fulfils its academic purpose 
and educational function may be taken for granted. He will note 
the fine devotional spirit at chapel. He will notice also, the spirit 
of comradeship alike in classroom and common room. Professors 
are not mere teachers, they are elder brothers in Christ, who are 
preparing men for a ministry and a purpose dear also to themselves. 
The one fine feature that will impress the visitor is the healthy 
normality of the students. Here there is no unique breed of super- 
men, no unnatural pursuit of academic unrealities passionately 
tracked down to the darkest recesses of a college library. Here is 
a gathering of healthy minded, normal young men such as will bring 
to our ministry the wealth of healthy youth. Many of them have 
had a business training. They are being trained intellectually and 
spiritually by a notable Senatus, and in the rough and tumble of 
student fellowship are learning comradeship and humanity. They 
will in time bring their own gifts of intellect and oratory to adorn 
our pulpits, but chiefly they will bring a fine manhood, eager to 
serve.” 

Questions, none the less, were still asked and have continued 
to be asked. In that same year the editorial in the Messenger 
lamented the absence of any real Probationer-period in the Ministry, 
alleging that men were thrown out into a ministry without any real 
preparation, and Principal Elmslie re-affirmed the policy of the 
Senatus “‘ that for the practical work of the ministry students should 
learn from the experience of their four minister-professors and of 
the succession of ministers with regular charges who are invited 
to visit the college.” 

Memoranda have been presented to the Senatus and Board of 
Studies and protracted and serious consideration has been given to 
the question of making pastoral training more systematic and less 
patchy. Jn fact action has been taken in this respect constantly. 

In 1913, on the resignation of Dr. Gibb, the Synod desired a 
postponement of the filling of his chair of Church History and asked 
the Board of Studies to reconsider the syllabus. The Board re- 
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affirmed its belief in the necessity of four chairs, Church History 
being regarded as of equal importance with the other three subjects, 
particularly in our situation in England. It recognised the import- 
ance of subjects like Sociology and the Psychology of Christian 
Experience, but felt that the demands of the four fundamental sub- 
jects did not leave more opportunity than could be supplied by 
attendance at suitable University courses, by private reading and an 
occasional series of lectures by recognised experts. 

In 1920, however, a Moderator’s Committee, set up after the 
First World War to consider the whole situation of the Church, made 
a report on Training for the Ministry. It made the following recom- 
mendations, inter alia : — 

1. Pre-theological training: that more interest be taken and 
care be given by Presbyteries to the intending student, in- 
cluding financial assistance ; that students who have had 
little experience of life outside a college should be en- 
couraged to obtain it between leaving University and 
coming to Westminster — either by travel or by experience 
in some form of labour or business. 

2. Theological training : that more use should be made of the 

tutorial system ; that if a student is unable to profit by the 
study of Hebrew or Greek he should be exempted from 
examination in those subjects: that courses of lectures 
should be attended on the Principles and Practice of 
Teaching and Social Science (economics and sociology) ; 
that more effective and up-to-date training in preaching 
should be given, in particular visiting preachers should be 
invited to preach and address the students. 

3. Post-Theological: that so far as the needs and resources 
of the Church will permit, students should be encouraged 
to undertake an assistantship ; that a vacation course for 
ministers be arranged every three years for ministers in the 
first five years of their ministry. 

In the light of these recommendations, the College Committee 
immediately arranged, in 1921, for a course of lectures by Dr. John 
Adams on the Principles and Practice of Teaching and for students 
to attend lectures in Sociological Study at the University ; the custom 
was revived of having Westminster Preachers visiting the College 
and staying for a long weekend in close contact with the students. 
It did not then prove possible to do anything about Assistantships. 
The Vacation Course was begun and the Westminster College Asso- 
ciation offered travelling expenses. Ever since then the Senatus 
has tried to arrange supplementary lectures in various departments 
of Pastoralia, and the representatives of the various aspects of the 
Church’s work have, at least once in a student’s course, been invited 
to address the students. The Vacation Course for ministers has 
been arranged periodically. In addition, of course, the students 
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themselves, through their Missionary Society and Theological 
Society, invite speakers who can keep them abreast of current think- 
ing and developments. And the Missionary Society, in addition to 
its annual plea for a piece of mission-work in the Church at Home 
or Overseas, has every few years planned and executed, usually with 
the active help and advice of the Senatus, a mission-project, or has 
taken part in a general Cambridge students’ evangelistic campaign. 
Evangelistic services were conducted in the early years of the College 
in the villages around Cambridge. Anderson Scott, in presenting 
the College Committee report, as its Chairman in 1906, said that 
“* the College is catching the social stir of our day: several of the 
students have given some time to the Browning Settlement in Wal- 
worth, London.” It would be interesting to know whether in its 
early days the College reflected the social conscience of the Church 
or whether it tried to mould its conscience. One finds a minister 
writing in “‘ The Messenger” in 1931 that twenty years previously 
** young ministers who felt a concern for social righteousness and for 
the redemption of society from un-Christian standards found them- 
selves not only up against the apathy of their people, but in some 
cases confronted by an active opposition comparable to that ex- 
perienced in earlier days by those who were suspected of innovating 
in Theology,” and that “to call a minister a ‘ socialist” was a 
favourite way of expressing abhorrence of his teaching and at the 
same time of evading the pressure on the conscience.” The only 
recorded social work is the mission-type of work which has been 
mentioned. But this, in common with work at the Settlement at 
Walworth, was the conventional expression of the Church’s social 
conscience of the time. 

Licentiate Y ear. 

An attempt was eventually made, in 1944, to provide for a 
Licentiate year at the close of the Westminster course. Rules were 
adopted by the Assembly, to come into force in September, 1946 ; 
they entrusted the oversight and guidance of licentiates to the Com- 
mittee on Policy and Organisation ; each licentiate was to serve 
under the Committee’s supervision for a year, unless otherwise 
decided and, whenever feasible, he was to take a year of practical 
training. The stipened for a licentiate taking practical training was 
to be £200. 

This scheme proved largely abortive. Guidance in the settling 
of licentiates in charges was given, but not until 1950 were any men 
given a year of practical training. There were two reasons for this : 
one, the high average age of men in college after the war, many of 
then married and with children; the other, the lack of suitable 
places where such a year’s training could be undertaken. The 
Assembly modified the scheme in 1951, providing for a licentiate 
who proceéded directly to Ordination and Induction to be under 
the special oversight of the Presbytery during his first year and to be 
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placed under the care of an experienced minister in the Presbytery 
for guidance and help. The stipend for a licentiate in all cases was 
raised to the minimum. There have been one or two men since then, 
appointed to Church Extension charges as assistants to a senior 
minister of a neighbouring Church, but clearly the scheme has not 
been yielding its proper results and a new supplementary scheme 
was approved in 1959 for student assistantships. In this scheme 
every student will be linked with a congregation and under the 
guidance of its minister for a year—which will normally be between 
the beginning of his second year in College and the end of 
December in his third year ; during this period he will reside for a 
minimum of four weeks within the parish to which he is attached 
under the minister’s supervision and be introduced to as many sides 
of a minister’s work as possible. Residence at Poplar House, the 
Church’s Industrial Training Centre, may also be arranged in cases 
where it is likely to be valuable. 

The Chaplain Tutorship. 

One other major attempt was made to deal with this perennial 
question of training in pastoralia. This took place on the retirement 
of Principal Elmslie. It was proposed in 1954, as a result of the 
report of the College visitors, that the appointment to the chair of 
Old Testament Language and Literature be deferred for three or 
four years and that a Chaplain-Tutor be appointed from the ranks 
of the ministry. It was believed that arrangements could 
successfully be made for students to make use of University 
facilities, and that it was an opportunity to experiment. It was 
recognised that the existing practice of appointing a fourth-year 
student as Tutor meant that his duties usually became restricted to 
coaching and administration and it was not easy for him to 
establish a truly pastoral relationship with the students, nor could 
he effectively give a pastoralia course, guide the devotional life of 
the students or plan schemes for practical training for students. 

In all this there was no desire to reduce the staff at any time 
to a Principal and a Chaplain as in some other theological colleges, 
or to suggest that the study of the Old Testament is any less import- 
ant than the other three main subjects. 

In the event the Assembly made the embarrassing decision to 
appoint a new Professor to the Chair of Old Testament Studies 
AND to appoint a Chaplain-Tutor — and called for nominations 
from Presbyteries to the Professorship. Financially this would have 
imposed a crippling burden on the College Fund, with an accumu- 
lated deficit by the end of 1956 of nearly £4,000. The Assembly 
next year, therefore, referred the question of the Chaplain-Tutor to 
the College Committee for consideration and report, but proceeded 
with the appointment to the Old Testament Chair—thereby effec- 
tively closing the door on experiment. In 1956 it was agreed that 
the appointment of a Chaplain-Tutor was not at the present time 
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a practical possibility in view of the state of ministerial man 

and the financial situation! In all this there is evident a kind of 
schizophrenia in our Church, which cannot be sure from one 
moment to the next what it requires of our College. 

And so, for the present, the old principles laid down in 1844 are 
re-established. In the words of Dr. Whitehorn in his Moderatorial 
address of 1950 “‘ It is the basis of our training for the ministry that 
if you would tackle the problems of religion and society in the 
modern world, you must first learn to think aright about God and 
about man. Biblical, historical and doctrinal study must be the 
basis of that right thinking without which no-one is truly qualified 
to be a minister.” 

2. Recruitment and placing of students — reflecting the attitude of 
the Church to the College. 

When, way back in 1844, Peter Lorimer gave his Introductory 
Lecture at the opening of the Presbyterian College in London, he 
said, ‘* this decision (i.e. to institute our own Theological College) 
was necessary to make our independence (of the Church of Scotland) 
REAL, or at least COMPLETE. A Church which has no provision 
of its own for training and sending forth ministers, but is obliged 
to solicit and borrow from other Churches, is dependent in the most 
vital and essential department.”” Among the great advantages of 
such a step, he said, were : — 

1. That it will furnish us with the means of maintaining 
and extending our Church in England and enable us to 
occupy new ground. 

2. That it will give a stimulus to our Home and Foreign 
Missionary schemes. 

3. That it will give an English heart and complexion to the 
ministry of our Church —he spoke of “the familiar 
accent and native manner in which they will address 
their countrymen.” ‘“‘ A supply of such ministers,” he 
said, “* will take off from our Church its present exotic 
aspect and give to it the character and complexion of an 
indigenous Church.” 

4. That it will be the means of awakening a desire in the 
young men of our families to give themselves to the work 
of the ministry, and of leading parents to cherish and for- 
ward such aspirations in their sons. 

5. That it may be expected to give a stimulus to theological 
study among our ministers and may yet adorn our Church 
with a theological literature of its own. 

He began the last paragraph of his lecture with these words 
“* Tonight we number our recruits only by UNITS, but we hope ere 
long, by the blessing of the Lord, to reckon them by tens ; yea, the 
day may come, though we may not see it, when our students and 
ministers in England may be counted by hundreds.” 
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Let us see how far these high hopes of Peter Lorimer were 
fulfilled. The College in London during its fifty years of existence 
trained 326 students for the service of our Church. An average of 
between 6 and 7 a year. The number of those who were at any 
time in the ministry of our Church in England was about 140 — less 
than half the number of those trained. 

In 1903, reporting soon after the settlement in Cambridge, the 
Convenor of the College Committee wrote that the number and 
quality of men offering themselves for service had improved. Among 
their ranks were two holders of the Dr. Williams Scholarship (which 
is competed for by students from all the Nonconformist colleges 
and which has been held by students from Westminster on numerous 
occasions since) and a Gold Medallist of the University of Dublin. 
Since 1899 there had been 31 entrants, 26 from homes in England, 
4 from Scotland, 1 from Ireland, of whom 25 had been graduates, 
4 had undergone a full University course and 2 had passed parts of 
a degree examination. Of those last two, one had proved best in 
his class, and the other among the best. Yet, in spite of this, Mr. 
Alex Jeffrey, the Convenor of the Committee on the Distribution 
of Probationers, speaking in the Assembly, had to lament the prefer- 
ence in congregations for licentiates from other Churches. ‘“ Quite 
as serious,” he said, “is the further fact that few indeed of the 
congregations which are able to invite ministers with some experi- 
ence, look to the younger ministers of our own Church.” He gave 
these figures — 11 of the 27 who had passed out since 1899 had 
been ordained to charges, 3 had offered for service in the mission 
field, 7 were ministerial assistants, 6 had withdrawn, 3 were em- 
ployed in “‘ casual probationers’ work,” 2 were prosecuting further 
study. In the year 1902 of the 28 vacancies filled in our Church, 8 
were filled by licentiates of the United Free Church of Scotland, 5 
by ministers of that Church, 2 by Irish Presbyterian ministers, leav- 
ing 13 for ministers and probationers of our Church. 

In 1905, although the Convenor was still able to call the atten- 
tion of the Assembly to the high academic quality of the students— 
the Elmslie and Williams Scholarships had been won by two of our 
students — Hutton of Jesmond in seconding the College Report was 
searching around for reasons for the paucity of candidates : — 

** Perhaps,” he said, ‘* the revivals in Wales and elsewhere may 
induce a mood of disparagement of intellectual training. That mood 
will not last ; the revivals will cause a serious return to theological 
thought and the cultured student will be required to meet the call . . . 
Is there something else in our Church life which may deter sensitive 
minds from facing the ministry — too much worry, a lack of that 
brotherliness in our ranks which would make a man feel, if he had 
difficulties in his congregation, that his Presbytery would be quick 
to assist him? Is itso?” An artistic friend of his had told him 
that he had never seen so many sad, worried faces as in a Church 
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Court. ‘ Men of the best type” he concluded, “‘ if that impression 
of the ministry prevails, will choose some walk of life in which with 
more gladness and buoyancy they may serve Christ! ” 


Again, in 1906, Principal Dykes reported that the Elmslie 
Scholarship had been gained by one of our men, and in 1908 the 
saintly John Skinner in “‘ The Presbyterian Messenger ”’ wrote some 
trenchant and disturbing words. After pointing out that though the 
Presbyterian Church of England had possessed a Theological 
College almost from the beginning of her separate history, that 
College had at no time contributed so much as ONE THIRD of 
the men required to fill her pulpits, he said ‘‘ It has been regarded 
as at best a useful subsidiary agency, which may now and then turn 
out a really good preacher but can never be thought of as the first 
source from which the ranks of our ministry are to be supplied.” 
He saw the causes in the natural preference of Scottish and Irish 
residents for pastors from their countries, and the success of wealthy 
and prosperous churches, in great centres of commerce and industry, 
in attracting gifted and distinguished ministers from other branches 
of the Presbyterian world. He foresaw that the College would be- 
come more and more necessary for the maintenance of our position 
in England and he declared that no devices of scholarships, bur- 
saries, large salaries or social prospects would serve but only the 
appeal to “‘ the impulse of self-sacrificing discipleship in the hearts 
of our youthful members.” 


John Oman, searching to account for the failure to recruit, 
wrote in 1909 (“* Presbyterian Messenger ”’ Nov., 1909) that we were 
too occupied in running churches and not in earnest about religion. 
“We do not offer an heroic task,” he wrote. But he went on to 
offer a further and unusual explanation — the lack of educational 
interest and educational facilities in England. ‘“‘ The cause of an 
educated ministry,” he wrote, “‘ is already lost in the parish school. 
In the north of England, for example, we have in our congregations 
exactly the same type of people as supply the pick of the profes- 
sional classes in Scotland, yet in a good part of twenty years I 
cannot recall a single instance of one of them going into any pro- 
fession demanding a University education.” If he was judging 
from experience in Alnwick, then he was hardly being fair to 
England ! 


It must have been hard in those days for young men going out 
with vigour into the Church. Monro Gibson, pleading the need of a 
trained ministry, wrote in 1911 (“* Presbyterian Messenger’) of a 
young preacher’s visit to a congregation. He began his sermon with 
a short startling sentence which in its most obvious meaning con- 
veyed the impression that he had completely given up his faith 
in the Gospel. ‘‘ Explanations followed,” said Gibson, “* but the 
mischief had been done, for I was assured by one of his hearers, a 
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most intelligent man, that the congregation was simply horrified and 
never wanted to see the preacher’s face again.” 

Some interesting statistics were given by the Rev. John Reid to 
the annual dinner of the Old Student Club at the Bonnington Hotel, 
Southampton Row, in 1922 during Assembly Week. During the 76 
years since we had a college, 497 students had passed through it : 
7 former students had been professors in other colleges but the 
first to become a professor in our own college was elected the next 
day. (Dr. Elmslie). 10 had become Episcopalians, 1 a Baptist, 2 
Congregationalists. Only two former students had been Moderators. 
For various reasons 158 former students had not entered the ministry 
of our Church. 96 congregations had never had a former student 
of our college as their minister. The College had supplied 26 mis- 
sionaries (9 to missions other than our own). His final comment was 
that the SPADE-work of the Church had been done principally by 
former students of the College. Other interesting figures were given 
in an article on “‘ Our Place in England” in 1931 (‘* Presbyterian 
Messenger,”” March). In a period of 10 years, 52 men from Scotland 
and 13 from Ireland entered our ministry ; 27 of them left after an 
average ministry of 54 years. In the same period 40 Westminster 
men were ordained and 30 were still with us. 

Innes Logan, who was our Chaplain in Cambridge in 1922, had 
good opportunity of casting his eye over the student population and 
gave his reasons most of which still obtain, for the shortage of can- 
didates, as follows : — 

1. Hesitation on the part of parents or ministers to suggest a 

calling which can offer little guarantee of a living wage. 

2. The wideness of the Christian appeal in his day. The new 
assertion that all life and occupations make a spiritual 
summons. 

The increased opportunities of choice before clever boys of 
the day. 

The playing-down of individual religious decision and its 
urgency. 

The routine of ministerial work. 

The “ crabbing ” of the Church by Christian leaders with- 
out a corresponding appeal to men to put their hearts into 
its service. 

John Oman writing (“* Presbyterian Messenger” p.300) on the 
problem in the following year (1923) mentions again the existence 
of “‘a large number of suburban churches which have never pro- 
vided any students for the ministry and who have never sought 
their ministers from among our own men.” He believed that men 
were deterred from entering the ministry by the sense that the 
Churches were managed by men of another generation who did 
not share their views of religion and of what function the Church 
ought to fulfil in the world. Similarly Anderson Scott speaking 
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as Moderator that year voiced the opinion at the Assembly that 
there was a low and wrong view of the Church amongst us and 
that men were deterred by the fear that they would be less useful 
to Christ in the Church than in other occupations. An anonymous 
writer in the “ Presbyterian Messenger” thought we had no clear 
idea of our place as Presbyterians in England. (March, 1931) Oman 
went on to ask ““ Why do our men not seem to appeal to a particular 
kind of church ? It is not lack of ability,” he said, “ nor is it a 
question of class, nor is it a failure to appeal to the English mind. 
The few who have left us for the Church of England have met with 
conspicuous success—and they were not our best men. The Student 
Movement has made notable use of some of them and has coveted 
more. Some of them are better known outside our Church than in 
it. Partly, I think, it is the matter of their preaching, which appeals 
to the young but not to the old. But much more it is the manner 
and style of it, which is for the most part very quiet and some 
would say austere.” 

The concern in the Church was expressed in a motion in the 
Assembly of 1926 by F. W. Anderson, “‘ the Assembly commends 
to the sons of families whom God hath blessed with material pros- 
perity, the opportunities in the Holy Ministry that await men with 
a keen sense of vocation ; and urges parents to share in the glory 
of this service.” Our Church, it seems, was still looking to what 
were described earlier as “* our leading families " for their recruits 
rather than seeking to open the door to a different kind of recruit. 

After the seven lean years, there followed seven years of plenty. 
In 1929 the College had more students than could be accommodated 
in the College. Two men were sleeping out. There were men from 
America, Canada, Ireland, Transylvania and New Zealand. There 
were still not sufficient for our needs. It was claimed (N.R.L. in 
the “* Messenger ’’, May 1931) that we required 15 students per year. 
Oman at last in 1932, in his Moderatorial New Year Message, was 
able to report a return of young men to the ministry. As he rather 
crudely put it — “today men who after the war had no use for 
the Church see that if you are to keep your eggs safe and hatch 
them to any purpose, you must have a basket to put them in.” He 
notes in addition to the greater number of candidates, a different 
type — which unhappily he does not define. 1933 saw a record 
number of students in the College and a record number of men 
taking the University Tripos alongside their Westminster course. 
One senses also the beginning of change in the climate of Church 
life. Dr. Whitehorn, pressing the claims of the ministry on youth 
in the ‘* Messenger” in 1937 was able to say: ‘“‘ Someone once 
described the minister’s job as a life of quiet and sanctimonious 
boredom. Ask the minister of a congregation in a new housing 
area, if he agrees with that. Ask the minister of a down-town con- 
gregation, with the countless needs and problems of hard-pressed 
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urban life to face. Ask the minister of a country charge, with miles 
to cover and opportunities of the Gospel to make as well as supply. 
Ask the minister of a big congregation, full of activities and business 
— and nothing has been said of the missionary ministry.” 

By 1939 Westminster College seemed to have turned the corner 
as far as its place in the Church was concerned. Thinking back to 
Peter Lorimer’s hopes in 1844, it is pleasant to see the sons of 
Westminster men already appearing as students for the ministry in 
their turn ; a Westminster man had been elected Moderator ; the 
General Secretary and Foreign Mission Secretary of the Church, as 
well as the Principal and two Professors were old students of the 
College ; the Convenors of eight Standing, two Special and three 
Temporary Committees of Assembly were Westminster men. Added 
to these were a University Professor of Divinity, the Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council, and the Assistant Religious 
Director of the B.B.C. There was a stream of overseas students as 
well as students from other churches of Great Britain. A theological 
literature of our own too was being built up—with the publication 
of books by Oman, Anderson Scott, Carnegie Simpson and Farmer. 
Westminster College was recognised and as no mere matter of 
courtesy. The University of Cambridge had taken our College to its 
academic heart. Members of the Senatus had been members of the 
Degree Committees and Examiners in the Theological Tripos and 
also members of the Boards of Electors to Professorships. This has 
gone on to this day. 

Anderson Scott in 1920 was the first non-Anglican to be 
awarded the Cambridge D.D. since 1662. In 1929 he was invited 
to give the Hulsean Lectures. In 1935 Oman was made an Honorary 
Fellow of Jesus College. 

The Second World War brought a temporary halt to progress. 
Until 1941 the numbers held up ; the College was full and in the 
first three years of the war respectively we had 19, 20 and 17 of our 
men in residence, but in the later years of the war-period numbers 
dropped considerably until in 1945 we had only 10 men in residence 
who were candidates for our own ministry. Those in residence 
took on A.R.P. and First-Aid training and some did Y.M.C.A and 
farm work. The intake of overseas students naturally decreased. 
A remit from the 1938 Assembly, asking the Board of Studies to 
consider ways of training students for work in changing areas, had 
to receive a temporising response — wait until conditions are more 
favourable. But the College continued to play an important part 
in the life of the Church. Dr. Farmer’s book “* Towards Belief in 
God” came out and was of widespread spiritual help to the war 
generation of students throughout the country, as well as to intelli- 
gent lay folk in all the Churches. Oman’s most understandable book 
“Honest Religion ’’, which contained the pith of his thought, was 
published too in 1940. Dr. Whitehorn and Principal Elmslie made 
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several broadcasts during this period ; and the College Chapel be- 
came a favourite transmitting centre for religious broadcasts of the 
B.B.C. The University continued to recognise our professors. 
Elmslie received a doctorate and, in 1941, was the first non-Anglican 
to be invited to deliver the University Sermon. Subsequently 
Strachan, Farmer and Whitehorn have delivered University sermons. 
Whitehorn was made pro-proctor in 1944 and senior proctor the 
following year. And so the honours went on — reaching a climax 
perhaps in the election of Dr. Farmer to the Norris-Hulse Professor- 
ship in the University of Cambridge. 

1946 began a fresh chapter. There was a record intake of ex- 
servicemen — 20 in the First Year — and whilst they were in College 
our numbers were high. But the following year we were back to an 
entry of 6 English Presbyterians. And in 1950 and 51 there was a 
catastrophic decline. There was a total of only 11 students for our 
own ministry in College in each of these years. (i.e. an average of 
under 4 a year). The College Committee sent delegates to presby- 
teries to appeal for men, and in its report to Assembly in 1952 said 
that there was general agreement that the shortage of men reflected 
the spiritual condition of the Church ; that economic factors were 
powerful deterrents and that the present shortage should not induce 
the Church to lower its standards. Numbers did pick up a little — 
16 in 1952, up to 19 in 1956 and 1957. This is still, of course, an 
average of only 6 a year and nowhere near the aim required of 15 
per year posited in 1931. Today, for those who like figures, out of 
282 ministers in full charge, 146 are Westminster men — just over 
half. Eleven Westminster men are on the roll of Presbyteries by 
Assembly appointment and there are seven without charge. The 
Convenors of 19 Standing Committees are ex-Westminster men, as 
are the General Secretary, Overseas Missions Secretary, Youth 
Secretary and Assembly Clerk. Eleven Moderators of the General 
Assembly since the war have been ex-Westminster men. 

One development, which was not foreseen by those who in its 
early years gazed into the future of the College, was the increase in 
the number of students from other churches and from overseas 
who have come to take advantage of the life and teaching of our 
College. A glance at the published ‘‘ Roll of Students” by J. F. 
Marquis, now under revision, will show that many of them have 
been of outstanding ability who now fill positions of high respon- 
sibility in their respective churches and countries. The College has 
acquired, in the past 30 year, an oecumenical function and a key 
position in the life of Presbyterianism. This is a fact which deserves 
great emphasis. 

Dark Threads. 

Two dark threads will have been obvious running side by side 
through this historical pattern. One the shortage of students which, 
I believe, and as others have so clearly stated, reflects the spiritual 
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condition of our Church, and the other the failure of the Church, 
since those hopeful and generous early days, to give adequate finan- 
cial support to the College. The failure is described in depressing 
detail by Dr. Elmslie in the 1949 Jubilee booklet. After that Jubilee 
a ray of hope shone in the hearts of those who loved the College. 
The College Committee Report to the Assembly in 1950 said “* It 
seems no exaggeration to say that our Church appears to have 
realised more plainly than hitherto the essential nature of the work 
of Westminster College and has awakened to a new sense of its 
privilege in being responsible for maintaining and developing this 
vital work.” In 1952 the College Committee was able, for the first 
time, to report a credit balance in the General College Fund. The 
increase in congregational givings continued until 1954 when there 
was a serious drop, and although contributions from congregations 
were back to the 1953 standard in 1956 a deficit has been accumulat- 
ing ever since. These two things are probably connected and both 
reflect the spiritual condition of the Church. Until our Church 
produces more candidates for the ministry, the College will receive 
inadequate support, because such support depends in the last resort 
on the ministers of our congregations. 

I want to finish this lecture with an extract from an article 
contributed anonymously to “‘ The British Weekly” in 1887 by 
W. G. Elmslie. For me, it reveals an attitude to the training of men 
for the ministry far in advance of his time and one which the Church 
and the College, whilst paying lip-service to it, have never been able 
to interpret in terms of hard practice. It is an attitude which he 
handed down to the College and which, I believe, has always been 
there under the surface : — 

“* Theological colleges are not in the first instance shrines of 
culture or high places of abstract erudition but factories of preachers 
and pastors. They are not so much fountains of pure scholarship 
but are rather to be classed with schools of medicine and institutes 
of technical education. Their function is not to produce great 
theologians but to train efficient ministers—though they will hardly 
do that without possessing all that is essential to do the other. The 
ideal professor is not your dungeon of learning, in whose depths 
he and his pupils are buried away from all practical life and useful- 
ness. Information is good, in large measure indispensable, but 
the rarer gift of the heaven-born teacher is infinitely more. The 
old institution of the “‘ lecture ”’ — pretentious, laborious, in every 
sense exhaustive, must vanish. What was spun out into an hour 
of dry-as-dust detail must be struck off in 10 minutes of bright, 
sharp, suggestive sketching. It is the difference between the heavy 
leading article of our newspapers and the crisp incisiveness of the 
French press. There must be much less teaching from text books 
and more direct instruction from the Bible and human life. Dog- 
matics must deal less with theories and mouldy controversies and 
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more with the actual forces of sin and salvation. Exegetic cannot 
be allowed to fool away a whole session in a wearisome analysis 
of a few chapters of an epistle or a prophecy, fumbling and 
mumbling over verbal trivialities, blind to divine grandeurs that are 
enshrined within, while the students are left without even a bird’s 
eye view of the contents of the Bible as a whole, and destitute of any 
adequate conception of its vital majesty and meaning. Above all, 
a new scope and purpose must be given to the teaching of practical 
theology. Instead of a few lectures on the doctrine of the Church 
and the ideal construction of a sermon and the theoretical discharge 
of pastoral duty, this ought to constitute the crowning and chief 
study in the curriculum. And it should be in the form not of teach- 
ing but of actual training. Montaigne complained of his physicians 
‘that they know much of Galen and little about me.’ They manage 
better in medical education now. Fancy the souls of tempted and 
sick men, women and children handed over to the unpractised 
mercies of our book-taught young ministers. Colleges cannot quite 
mend this difficulty; but they might do much. And still more 
could be done if each student could be secured a year of travel 
abroad, and after that be required to serve an apprenticeship as 
curate or evangelist in connection with our larger congregations.” 
Let us pray that the new concept of Christian Stewardship 
abroad in our Church will not only bring the proper support of our 
vital possession, the College, which has so far been lacking, but also 
produce a steady flow of men who feel the call to what in our day 
is truly a heroic task, the work of the Christian ministry. Let us 
pray that the Church may make up its mind about what it wants 
our College to be. The report of a World Council of Christian 
Education Seminar in Tokyo in August, 1958 said “* The Theo- 
logical Seminary grew out of the Church’s need for a trained 
ministry, and its graduates inevitably leave the imprint of their 
training upon the Church. It is in fact a matter of historical 
record that the Theological Seminary has often been the fertile 
ground for renewal in the Church’s life.”” May that be so again ! 
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Calvinism and the Witchcraft Persecution 
in England 
CHRISTINA ROSS, M.A. 


On the continent of Europe the persecution of witchcraft 
began about the middle of the fifteenth century, and continued until 
1745 when the last judicial execution took place in France. The 
witch hunt has often been used by non-Christian historians as an 
example of the way in which the Church encouraged superstition 
and persecuted innocents, and by denominational historians to show 
the greater culpability of the Catholics or the Protestants. 

In fact nothing is more remarkable about the belief in witch- 
craft and the demonological theories of the theologians than the 
way in which they cut right across the normal theological align- 
ments of the period of the Reformation and the Wars of Religion. 
During the Middle Ages the Church had gradually lost the earlier 
scepticism with which it had approached the powers of witchcraft, 
and had developed the official demonology which was undoubtedly 
one of the factors behind the persecution. The most famous 
exposition of this was the Malleus Maleficarum written by two 
German Dominicans, and published about 1484.2 This book was 
used as a manual for inquisitors throught the following century, and 
was cited as an authority by later demonologists both Catholic and 
Protestant. 

The heart of the theory was the belief that demons could 
work physical miracles, and that human beings could sell their im- 
mortal soul to the Devil in return for the promise of special benefits. 
In token of this pact they received some visible and insensible 
mark on their person, and the discovery of this mark became an 
important feature of witch trials. By the sixteenth century the 
belief in witchcraft was so integral a part not only of Christian 
faith but also of current scientific thought, that scepticism was ex- 
tremely rare. None of the reformers attacked the belief. Indeed 
it is possible to go further and say that the seminal minds of the 
period (always excepting Leonardo da Vinci*) all believed in 
witchcraft. Erasmus was firmly convinced of its reality and its 
menace* ; Luther actively encouraged the prosecution of witches ; 
Melanchthon expounded demonological theories, and was sometimes 
quoted by English authors of witchcraft treatises.° Calvin’s position 
was somewhat complicated and will be outlined later ; but he cer- 
tainly cannot be accounted one of the outspoken opponents of the 
belief or the persecution. 
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The first opponent of the burning of witches was the Belgian 
physician, Johann Weyer, who published his De Praestigiis 
Daemonum et incantationibus, et veneficiis, in 1563. This work 
was instantly put on the Roman /ndex, but since he held an 
extreme position, denying spiritual power altogether, even in the 
sacraments, it seems likely that the ban was imposed as much for 
this as for his advocacy of leniency towards witches. In any case, 
his book was widely opposed by both Catholic and Protestant alike. 
For thirty or forty years afterwards all witch tracts and treatises 
began with an attack on the opinions of Weyer, and even as late 
as 1678 the Scottish lawyer Sir George Mackenzie began his chapter 
on witchcraft* with a refutation of De Praestigiis Daemonum. The 
only support for it came some twenty years later and two years 
before Weyer’s death, with the publication in London of Reginald 
Scot’s The Discoverie of Witchcraft’ in 1584. This was a more 
cautious work than Weyer’s, since Scot was anxious to protect 
himself against the charge of being an infidel or an atheist. This 
was a frequent accusation made against those who questioned the 
existence of evil spirits, the argument being that to deny evil spirits 
was also to deny good spirits, and, by imputation, God. 

Throughout the era of the persecution Protestant demonologists 
frequently cited Catholic authors in their support, and in 
seventeenth century Scotland lawyers made constant reference 
to Canon Law. So far as demonology and witch persecution go 
the important thing to remember is that the picture in any one 
country does not give a microcosm of the whole. The persecution 
went by region rather than according to the type of theology which 
was dominant. Germany, France, Scandinavia, and Scotland were 
all countries where witchcraft flourished and was persecuted ; Spain, 
Holland, and Italy (except for the north) were almost free of it. 
In England it flourished for short periods. In any particular 
place it was always the established Church which was really con- 
cerned with the witch problem, for it alone had any influence in 
the matter. Nor could even an established church organise a 
witch hunt unless it had the backing of the state. For this reason 
nearly all the principal continental tracts (with the exception 
of those by Jean Bodin* and Lambert Daneau®) were written by 
Catholics. On the other hand no witch tract was ever written by 
an English or Scottish Catholic : they had too many other problems 
on their hands. 

The forms of the persecution in England differed in many ways 
from the continent and also from Scotland. The actual period 
was relatively short : the first statute against witchcraft was passed 
during the reign of Henry VIII in 1542,’° and although the Act 
abolishing the death penalty was not passed until 1736, the last hang- 
ing took place in Exeter in 1682. The persecution was also consider- 
ably milder. A far higher proportion of arrested witches were 
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acquitted or given light penalties, and the death penalty was adminis- 
tered by hanging and not by burning alive.*' Further, the literature 
of witchcraft in England was less intensely theological than that of 
the continent. The average English witch tract was produced as 
much for the purpose of sending a chill down the spine as for 
theological edification. 

It is very widely believed that in England the persecution 
of witches was most intense after the arrival of King James I from 
Scotland in 1603 and during the Protectorate ; and that Puritanism 
and Calvinism, and therefore especially Presbyterianism, were 
directly responsible. The responsibility of Calvinists is assumed 
partly because of the alleged interest of Calvinists in hell and the 
Devil, partly because of the notoriety of Scotland due to their first 
big outbreak of witchcraft and persecution in the 1590’s. Accurate 
figures are difficult to assess, for many of the relevant records have 
been lost, but the research of G. L. Kittredge on the records of the 
Home Circuit revealed that there were more death sentences pro- 
nounced for witchcraft there in the reign of Elizabeth than in the 
whole of the seventeenth century,'* and that therefore the worst of 
the witch persecution was over by the time the Presbyterians in 
England could be said to have been an organised body. 

The arrival of King James from Scotland was followed by the 
passing of a Witchcraft Act more severe, though only in one 
clause,** than the Elizabethan one of 1563 which it superseded. 
This, together with the fact that James came to England as one who 
had triumphed over the attempts of witchcraft on his life in 1590,"* 
as the chief mover in a violent persecution which lasted six years, 
and as the author of a tract, Daemonologie, which had been pro- 
duced as part of the pamphlet warfare against Weyer and Scot, 
gives some grounds for expecting an intensification of the persecu- 
tion after James arrived in England, but in fact this did not happen. 
James had changed his position before he came to England. In 
1597 he had revoked all the standing commissions for the prosecu- 
tion of witches, and had thus curtailed the persecution in Scotland 
quite effectively. As he grew older he became increasingly sceptical 
about particular cases of witchcraft, and spent a good deal of time 
in England in exposing frauds. As a result there were only forty 
sentences of death imposed during his reign in the whole of England, 
compared with the hundreds in the Home Circuit alone during 
previous decades.’* The myth that James personally conducted the 
trials of the Lancashire witches in 1612 was first propagated by 
Harrison Ainsworth in his novel The Lancashire Witrhes, and there 
is as little substance in the frequently repeated assertion that James 
ordered all copies of Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft to 
be burnt by the public hangman. This theory was no doubt in- 
vented to explain the scarcity of the first edition of this work. Only 
two copies appear to have survived. 
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There is at first sight more grounds for blaming Puritanism 
for the outbreak of witch persecution during the Cromwellian epoch. 
This outbreak, however, appears to have been confined mainly to 
East Anglia, where it was stimulated by a particular individual, 
one Matthew Hopkins, who was a professional witch finder. His 
method was to strip an accused person naked and search with a 
pin for an insensible mark. If this was found, and it was not 
usually very difficult, it was regarded as a sure sign of the renuncia- 
tion of baptism and the demonic pact. Convicted witches were 
tortured by being refused sleep, and were made to incriminate 
others. A Commission of oyer and terminer was granted in 1645 
for the trial of the Suffolk witches, and among those who sat on 
the Commission was the Presbyterian divine Edmund Calamy the 
elder. He is the only member of the Westminster Assembly who 
can be credited with any special interest in witchcraft. 

It is quite impossible to say how far the East Anglian out 
break can be attributed to the fact of Cromwellian and Puritan in- 
fluence in the area, and how far to general unrest or to the special 
influence of Hopkins. Certainly Matthew Hopkins is unique among 
English witch hunters in the success and extent of his efforts. He 
even wrote a book to justify his activities,’° against the work of 
John Gaule Select Cases of Conscience Touching Witches and 
Witchcraft.'* Gaule, who was vicar of Great Staughton was a time- 
server, but in 1646 when this book was published he was a puritan 
and Cromwellian, and yet another of his polemics against the 
belief in magic, The Magastro-mancer,‘* was dedicated to Crom- 
well. Cromwell himself, an Independent, does not appear to have 
been particularly interested in the witch problem. Indeed when he 
was in Scotland, to the anger of many Scots, he set free a great 
many witches who were awaiting trial. This resulted in an outbreak 
of witch prosecution there at the Restoration when all the released 
witches were rounded up again. 

The record of the Presbyterian party in England so far as 
exciting the fear of witchcraft by writing and teaching goes is quite 
clean. Baxter was the only one of them actually to produce a witch 
treatise. On the other hand none of them made any attempt to 
attack the belief, and it seems probable that along with other non- 
conformists the belief in witchcraft was retained among them rather 
longer than among the general run of educated Englishmen in- 
fluenced, as they were, by the ethos of the Royal Society and the 
beginnings of “rationalism”. Baxter, after all, was writing to 
defend the belief against the sceptics nearly ten years after the last 
judicial execution had taken place. 

Baxter’s, The Certainty of the World of Spirits, provides us 
with another example of the ecumenicity of demonology. It is not 
primarily a theological work. Like most English witchcraft 
treatises of the period it contains a collection of horrific, macabre, 
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or simply odd stories designed to convince the reader by 
illustration of the truth of witchcraft. He refers the reader to 
other authorities’®: to Bodin and Remigius: one a doubtful 
Christian and the other a Catholic magistrate, to Glanvil the 
English scholar and scientist, and to Ghirlandus, an Italian six- 
teenth century theologian. The actual theory which he allows 
to appear in his work is as much concerned with the medieval 
science on which much of Renaissance demonology is based as 
with theology. Much of this he borrowed from Glanvil whose 
works on witchcraft deal mainly with this aspect of the witch 
theory. Without medieval science, indeed, and the “ bodies of 
congealed air’’ which were said to be assumed by demon lovers, 
evil spirits, and familiars, the witch theory was doomed. 

While it is true that Presbyterians had little hand in the writing 
of witch treatises, it is also true that some of the earlier ones were 
written by puritan members of the Church of England. This can- 
not, however, be directly attributed to Calvinism. For one thing 
nearly all English Protestants before the Synod of Dort could be 
said to have been in some sense Calvinists, and for another, Calvin 
himself was basically uninterested in the witch problem. His posi- 
tion was unique in that he disbelieved in the physical powers of 
witchcraft for God was sovereign ; but at the same time he thought 
that those convicted of witchcraft should be put to death. Magic is 
an illusion, but nevertheless those who put their trust in magic and 
give themselves over to the Devil are simply revealing that they are 
not of the elect. It is worth quoting in full from Calvin’s 
commentary on Exodus : 

** We have lately seen how severely God avenged apostasy from 
the faith ; but now He touches upon certain particular points when 
religion is not professionally forsaken, but some corruption is intro- 
duced, whereby its purity is affected. The first passage denounces 
capital punishment upon witches; by which name Moses means 
enchantresses or sorceresses, who devote themselves to magic arts, 
either to injure persons by their fascinations, or to seek revelations 
from the devil ; such as she was whom Saul consulted, although she 
might be called by a different name. Since such illusions carry 
with them a wicked renunciation of God, no wonder that He would 
have them punished with death. But since this pestilent crime would 
be no more tolerable in a man than a woman, it has been probably 
supposed that the law was directed against women, because their 
sex is more disposed to superstition. Certainly the same enactment 
is made respecting males in Deuteronomy 18. 2., only the punish- 
ment is not there denounced, but God merely prohibits any of the 
people from being an enchanter or a witch. Now it is clear that all 
the kinds which are there recited, are here included under one ; so 
that God would condemn to capital punishment all augurs, and 
magicians, and consulters with familiar spirits and necromancers 
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and followers of magic arts, as well as enchanters. And this will 
appear more plainly from the second and third passages, in which 
God declares that He ‘ will set His face against all, that shall turn 
after such as have familiar spirits, and after wizards, so as to 
cut them off from His people’; and then commands that they should 
be destroyed by stoning. Wherefore, since it is not just that men 
should escape with impunity, when the infirmity of women is not 
spared, nor that dissimilar sentences should be pronounced in similar 
cases, the same punishment which was decreed against witches and 
enchantressess, is now extended to either sex, and to all magical 
superstitions.””*° This is all Calvin ever had to say about witchcraft, 
apart from similar and even briefer commentaries on other passages 
of scripture which mention magicians. Geneva itself, (apart from 
one outbreak connected with a panic fear of the plague when forty 
or so people were burnt for witchcraft), had no witch hunt. It is, 
therefore, impossible to lay at Calvin’s door responsibility for the 
English witch tracts with their magico-scientific theories of spirits, 
their blood-curdling tales of the activities of witches, and their em- 
phasis on the sexual aspects of the relationship between the Devil 
and his human agents. The sources for these are the long detailed 
manuals of Jean Bodin, the Jesuit Del Rio,** and the earlier 
Malleus Maleficarum. Calvin’s actual doctrine of the Devil is so 
sophisticated that any general influence it could have had on 
English demonology must have simplified and corrupted it. It is 
also worth noting that one of the few English demonologists 
actually to cite Calvin in his support was Reginald Scot the 
sceptic.?? 

The major English treatises, apart from those already men- 
tioned, are William Perkins’, Discourse of the Damned Art of 
Witchcraft®*, Richard Bernard’s Guide to Grand Jury Men*, 
Alexander Roberts’, A Treatise of Witchcraft®®, and Dr. John 
Cotta’s Triall of Witchcraft?*. To these might be added A Treatise 
Against Witchcraft or a Dialogue wherein the greater doubts con- 
cerning that sinne are briefly answered, by Henry Holland?’, and 
The Mystery of Witchcraft, by Thomas Cooper**. There are also 
other less competent theological treatises, and countless chapbooks 
relating particular incidents and horrors of a supernatural nature. 

Of these Perkins and Bernard were the most obviously puritan. 
Henry Holland was the author of an abridgement of Calvin's 
Institutio ; he was also vicar of St. Bride’s in London, and his 
Treatise against Witchcraft was dedicated to the Earl of Essex. 
Cooper was preacher to the Fleet ; Roberts held a living in East 
Anglia : always a notable area for witchcraft. John Cotta was a 
physician and author of several unsuccessful medical works in addi- 
tion to his demonological treatise by which he made his name. In 
all, they are a fairly representative cross-section of the English 
literary scene. To add to the picture we should mention again the 
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writings of Joseph Glanvil, Chaplain in Ordinary to Charles II, and 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. His Philosophical Considerations 
concerning Witchcraft*®, giving a scientific basis to the belief, was 
enlarged and republished in 1681 in collaboration with his friend 
Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, under the title of Saducismus 
Triumphatus : or, A Full and Plain Evidence concerning Witches 
and Apparitions. 

In conclusion, it is worth mentioning that no Scottish sources 
are ever quoted in English works, apart from one adverse reference 
to King James Daemonologie in Thomas Ady’s sceptical work, A 
Candle in the Dark.*° The traffic was entirely the other way. There 
are in fact very few original Scottish demonological works of the 
period, but those few depend quite heavily on English writers, not- 
ably, Perkins, Bernard, Cotta, and Baxter. In short English and 
(indirectly) Scottish post-reformation theology in its gloomiest and 
most unattractive form, owes much to popular superstition, medieval 
science, and continental intellectuals ; little, if at all, to John Calvin. 
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Charles 1 and the Shorter Catechism 


John Crew, M.P., was one of the Commissioners sent to the 
Isle of Wight to treat with the king, and was soon thereafter 
excluded, with the other loyal Presbyterians, from the House by 
“*Pride’s Purge”. He writes from Newport on October 11th, 
1648, in doubtful mood as to the outcome of the negotiations, with 
this information (Cal. State Pap. Dom. p. 300): 

“The king takes a catechism to be of great importance, and 
therefore thought it reasonable to have had time, or to have made 
it probationer for three years. He excepted against it because it 
determined controversies about the Sabbath and some other things. 
Yet, his approbation of it is not being an assertion that everything 
in it is true, but an allowing it to be published and taught, he hath 
consented as in his paper.” 

S.W.C. 
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Conventicles and Conventiclers 


S. W. CARRUTHERS, M.D., Ph.D. 


SURREY 

Of the 29 ministers ejected in this country, two conformed 
later, and two were Congregationalists. The others were probably 
Presbyterians, though in one or two cases definite proof is wanting. 
The ages of 19 of the Presbyterians are actually or approximately 
known ; 4 were under 40, 6 between 41 and 50, 6 in their fifties, and 
3 over 60, one being 71. Only 5 of them were born in Surrey, and 
another 5 in adjoining counties. Of the 5 whose parentage is re- 
corded, 2 were sons of clergymen, and 3 of gentlemen. At least 
14 of them, and probably more, had a university education, of 
whom 3 took a B.A., 10 an M.A., and 2.a B.D. degree. One became 
a Fellow of his College ; and William Reyner was offered the Presi- 
dency of Magdalen College, Oxford, and a Fellowship at Eton, both 
which he refused, because he preached against pluralities. 

No large number of conventicles is reported. Stileman of 
Farnham preached in his own house till his death soon after ejection. 
In 1664 there were conventicles, with an innumerable attendance, 
at East Sheen ; among the persons named are Colonel Shepherd and 
his son Matthew (S.P.D. 109 ; 64). Matthew obtained a licence in 
1672 for David Clarke, ejected from Mortlake. In August, 1645, a 
conventicle of 60 persons was broken up at Camberwell, arid several 
“* substantial ” persons taken ; Dr. Henry Wilkinson of Oxford was 
the preacher. When we come to the 1669 reports, they refer only 
to part of Surrey. At Ewell 50 people met in the house of Mr. 
Cutler, a brewer; they were served by three preachers, Simms, Batho, 
and King. At Kingston 100 people “‘ of several opinions ’”’ met in 
Down Hall, where Richard Mayo, the ejected minister, preached to 
them. At Godalming John Platt preached to 700 or 800 in his own 
house, presumably in a barn. At Weybridge, more than 100 met in 
the house of John Tilley. At Newdigate, the Presbyterians and the 
Quakers together numbered 100; of the Presbyterians, “* Mrs. 
Steere, widow of George Steere, late minister at Newdigate, is a 
chief meeter’”’. About 300 meet in the house of John Woods at 
Westcote, Dorking, and were served by two preachers. 

By 1672, no less than ten of the ejected ministers were dead. 
Of the remainder, ten took out licenses, six in Surrey (three in their 
own houses) and four elsewhere. But, with the help of other 
ministers, there were 33 licensed Presbyterian meeting places in the 
county, in 18 different localities. Clapham had four such, one being 
“The School House”; Farnham and Guildford each had three. 
There were six Baptist and four Congregationalist meeting places in 
the county. 
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For the character and preaching of these ministers one is chiefly 
indebted to the Nonconformists’ Memorial. William Reyner’s 
scholarship has already been referred to ; he was a man of general 
learning, and particularly an eminent church historian, esteemed 
by Archbishop Ussher. David Clarkson was a very studious man, 
““a conscientious improver of his time”, which made him 
“conversant in the retired parts of learning”; and this was 
reflected in his preaching — ‘‘ The matter of his sermons was clear 
and deep, and always judiciously derived from the text” (a point 
not always observed in the twentieth century) ; “ the language was 
neither gaudy and vain, nor rude and neglected, but suitable to the 
oracles of God”. Richard Roberts was “‘a man of uncommon 
industry and richly furnished with all good learning”. John 
Anderson had “a peculiar fulness and fluency ” in prayer, in which 
none came near him. The effect of the labours of such men is 
exemplified in the record of William Angel, who “* produced much 
reformation in Merstham during his six years as rector ”’. 

After the end of the licensing period there is scanty information 
from the State Papers, except about Southwark (which will be more 
conveniently dealt with along with London). In October 1682 there 
were several presentments, “* some for riots, others as Dissenters for 
meeings ”’ (p.461, C.S.P.D.). In April, 1683, two informers wrote to 
the Secretary of State: “* Being at a conventicle in Croydon 18th 
March last, in order, to convict the frequenters, after the pretended 
sermon, John Willington, glover, delivered the preacher a paper, and 
having looked on it, he spoke to this effect : This is the day of our 
monthly collection for the carrying on of our design. And then two 
persons went to each of the doors with plates in their hands, and 
the people gave liberally. We leave to your judgment what that 
design may be. Next day, Justice Duke was informed. Benson, 
reputed to be an old Oliverian of desperate principles, was at the 
conventicle, and took the preacher home in his coach”. (424 ; 23). 
The denomination of this meeting is not stated. It may quite well 
have been Presbyterian (the Presbyterians were more numerous in 
Croydon than the other sects), and the “ design” of the collection 
may have been nothing more than to pay the preachers. But the 
details seem to make it more likely that it was Congregationalist, 
or even perhaps “ Fifth Monarchy ”’ in character. It is inserted here 
as an example of the procedure of informers, and the way in which 
they insinuated what they could not prove. 

At Kingston in October 1684 the famous case of Thomas 
Rosewell occurred. He was accused of preaching treason, was 
tried before the coarse and cruel Judge Jeffreys, and was con- 
demned to death. But when the king was informed of the 
character of the witnesses and the nature of their testimony, he 
gave Rosewell a pardon. 

There is not much to be told about the period when freedom 
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came in 1688. Only one of the ministers ejected in the county was 
still working there, Mr. Farroll, at Guildford. Mayo was doing 
good work in London, and Torey had gone to Holland. The case 
of Edward Nabbs is worth recording. He had gone to Binfield in 
Berkshire, where he had £30 per ann., but the people were “* poor, 
and not able to continue without assistance’. Another report says 
that his stipend was only £15 per ann. ; and he had a grant of £5 
per ann. from the Common Fund till 1693. He seems then to have 
retired, for he died in London, where he was living in Maid Lane, 
Southwark, in 1703, “‘ very old and infirm” ; he must have been 
somewhat over 80. 

There were at least five Presbyterian meetings in the county in 
1690, of which three, Dorking, Farnham (200 hearers) and Guild- 
ford (400 hearers) were self supporting. At Reigate the minister 
had £14 per ann., and at Ockley, where the 60 people were very 
poor, only £12. There were three other places where it would 
be desirable to get a minister if possible. 


SUSSEX 

Sixty-three ministers were ejected in Sussex, and one school- 
master who afterwards became a minister. Of them, two conformed 
later, and eleven were Congregationalists. 

The other 49 ministers were probably Presbyterian, though this 
is not definitely certain in the case of some who died before 1672. 
Their birthplace is recorded in 29 cases, of whom 8 were born in 
Sussex, 6 in adjoining counties (Surrey, 3; Kent, 3), and the rest 
in widely scattered places, including one in Wales, and one in Aber- 
deen. Parentage is scantily recorded ; 12 were sons of clergymen, 
2 of doctors, one of a chandler ; and one came of “‘a genteel family”. 
At least 26 of them had a university education, 11 taking the B.A. 
degree, and 15 the M.A. One took also his B.D. and D.D., and two 
became Fellows of their colleges. They were of various ages; 5 
below 30, 16 from 31 to 40, 9 from 41 to 50, 3 from 51 to 60, and 
4 over 60, one being 71. 

1669 there are records of 8 Presbyterian conventicles in the 
county, and of 6 which were probably or certainly mixed. One of 
the Presbyterian ones, at South Malling, had “ at least 500, of the 
middle sort” and three others (Plumpton, West Meston, and Fern- 
hurst) had some 200 members each. Ditchling, on the other hand, 
had only 8. The social status of the worshippers was varied : “* poor 
people”, “‘ middle rank”, ““ many of good estate” ; and the large 
conventicle at Plumpton consisted of “all sorts under the degree 
of gent”. The mixed meetings were well attended; that at 
Brighton had about 200, and at Trotton 50 to 100; at Midhurst 
there were “‘ great numbers, some of them persons of good quality ”’. 
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Each of these conventicles was served by more than one 
minister — the preponderance of four and eight suggests a monthly 
rota. This arrangement was doubtless to avoid detection ; a minister 
would be away from home on a Sunday, but there would be no 
knowing where he was, perhaps even his family did not know. In 
the mixed meetings there were usually equal numbers of Pres- 
byterians and Congregational ministers. At Nenfield, the Presby- 
terians met in an empty house, and were served by a couple of 
ministers. 

From the State Papers we learn of conventicles in Lewes in 
1663. These were probably not Presbyterian, for the Lewes Pres- 
byterians seem to have resorted to Malling ; but the description of 
the situation is that “ conventicles are as much frequented as in 
Oliver’s time ” (81 : 56). A picturesque incident in December, 1663 
is worth recording. ‘‘ The sectaries are as great as ever. One of 
their saints dying, the minister of the parish heard they were to 
bury him at night; so he watched, and when the corpse arrived, 
appeared to do his office ; on which they took back the body. They 
brought it again in two hours, and again he appeared, when they 
were so insolent that he bound several of them over to good 
behaviour. ... Fair means is no good on these stubborn rascals ” 
(86 : 87). 

When the Indulgence came in 1672 no less than 14 of the 
ejected men had died, and there is no information about one or two 
more. John Allin (Rye) had gone to New England, and Henry 
Staples (South Stoke) to Ireland. Licences at places within the 
county were taken out by 15 of them, of whom 11 preached in the 
parish from which they had been ejected (6 of these in their own 
houses). Stephen Marten, the schoolmaster at Hellingley, became 
a preacher at East Grinstead and Hartfield. Four were licensed 
in places just across the border, at Emsworth and Romsey in 
Hants, and at Ockley and Dorking in Surrey. 

But these were by no means all the meeting places ; with the 
help of other ministers a total of no less than 43, in 33 localities, 
were licensed. A number of places had two meetings, Lewes was 
the only one which had three. They met in houses, one or two of 
which had a name, probably being farm houses ; in ordinary houses 
the Minister probably conducted the service in the hall, with the 
doors of the rooms open ; in farms the barn was often used. 

In the later years of Charles II the State Papers again give us 
information, chiefly about Rye, Chichester, and Lewes. At Rye it 
was the Independents who gave trouble, by managing to elect a 
mayor of their own principles ; but he was thrown out by the Privy 
Council. 

On September 27th, 1681, a long report was sent from 
Chichester to the Secretary of State. ‘‘ The fanatic party are in very 
great readiness for a rebellion. It is supposed there must be stores 
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of arms in a great house of Mr. Faringdon in South Street, which 
was formerly their meeting place. It has stood empty for some 
years, and he says he intends to pull it down, yet he put a maid 
out of the country into it . .. Two more houses are suspected, a 
meeting house they used formerly, and one they now use, which 
they call Stockbridge, where I went last Sunday with some of their 
own party. They have lately a man at the gate to look after all that 
come, for fear of strangers. Though I had so many of their own 
party with me, he would not let me pass, nor those that were with 
me. He asked Dr. Smith and Mr. Johnston if they knew me ; they 
answering not, he told me he had orders not to let any stranger in 
. .. So we returned another way, for this meeting house stands half 
a mile out of the town in the meadows. Dr. Day, in a place called 
the Manhood (a hundred in Selsey) had a servant maid; she 
and her mother were both Presbyterians, and going one Sunday 
to meeting, the parson who was to preach would have imposed an 
oath on the whole congregation ; but this old woman desired leave 
to consider, because it was a thing which in her conscience she could 
not do. But he would not allow any time, but immediately caused 
her and her daughter to be turned out of the congregation, and 
never suffered to come near them any more”. This was presum- 
ably a precaution against informers. 

In February 1682/3 the fines collected in Sussex were large 
enough for a grant of £300 out of them to be requested by informers 
who had suffered bodily injury, or expended money. (422 : 97). 

There is a curious story of a vessel leaving Chichester for the 
Isle of Wight in July, 1683. It seems to have been carrying a sus- 
pected person, and its owner is said to be “‘ Thomas Hurst, com- 
monly called Major Hurst, an active Independent, formerly a 
soldier or officer against the late king, pardoned without repen- 
tance”. The house of a Thomas Hurst at Wivelsfield had, how- 
ever, been licensed in 1672 as a Presbyterian meeting place, and 
he is probably the same person. 

In September, 1681, the Presbyterians in Lewes (and probably 
also in Chichester) kept “‘ a very strict fast ’’ about College’s execu- 
tion. College, “‘ the Protestant joiner”, accused of treason, and 
said by some to be a Papist, had been condemned upon very con- 
flicting evidence, and executed on August 31st. By this time, in 
consequence of the discovery of some of his papers, there was a 
widespread belief in his innocence (416 : 166). 

The conventiclers had an occasional friend among the magis- 
trates; at Lewes Henry Shelley, J.P. found many difficulties, in 
December, 1682 — preventing him from issuing a warrant against 
Henry Agate of Cuckfield and four hearers (421 : 65 & 154). The 
Bishop of Chichester asked that Shelley, and Robert Palmer of 
Petworth might be removed from the magistracy (432 : 19) ; he had 
had a report from his Deputy Registrar on the state of affairs as 
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follows : “ This part of your diocese, as it is far remote from your 
palace, so it is filled with a sort of men who are farther remote 
from loyal principles than perhaps any other diocese ; and especially 
that part in which your consistory is appointed, for here, in con- 
tempt of the king’s command and all Acts of Parliament, we have 
still conventicles held, schism maintained, and the preachers of it 
defended by those pretended officers of justice who, for fear of 
being thought too active in prosecution, have totally neglected what 
lay in their own way for promoting the loyal cause, and discouraged 
others by withholding the dues the laws give on their convictions, 
and by taking all occasions to blacken the credit of informers, and 
by shewing at all times the Dissenters more favour than their cause 
could claim. To instance in particular ; a justice, the last Quarter 
Sessions, had in his charge warned the people of extortions in 
ecclesiastical offices, and of the many errors in their proceedings 
as to excommunication, etc., as worthy of their presentment to 
that court. The same justice, the same Sessions, admitted a per- 
son indicted for a month’s absence from Church to prove his con- 
formity by a certificate of his being at church, notwithstanding it 
was proved that he was shut out of communion by the decree of 
the ecclesiastical judge, and denounced to be so in his parish 
church.” (431 : 87). 

As regards the men themselves, many were learned ; of these 
the most distinguished was the famous Francis Cheynell of Pet- 
worth. John Goldwire, jun. (Felpham) is described as ‘‘ a laborious 
and learned man, a considerable linguist, philosopher and divine, 
a great textuary and critic, but not popular’. The latter clause, 
of course refers not to his person but to the type of his preaching. 
Thomas Jackson (Stoke) was “‘a smart disputant, an excellent 
Grecian, and a man of great skill in the oriental languages ”’. 
Edmund Thorpe (Sedlescombe) had the distinction of being “a 
good poet, and no contemptible orator’’. John Bushnell (Fram- 
field) is credited with being “‘ not only a good preacher, but had a 
very mechanical head, and was more than ordinarily skilled in 
mathematics ”’. 

Some of them used their learning by becoming schoolmasters, 
but continuing to preach. William Wilson (Billingshurst) was com- 
pelled to give up his school, and take to farming. Richard Turner 
(Preston) and Edmund Thorpe (Sedlescombe) took boarders ; the 
latter, who had been “ very destitute” at ejection, with a wife and 
five children to support on £19 a year, made a comfortable living, 
having as boarders gentlemen’s sons, and even sons of some con- 
forming ministers. 

Their economic condition varied, but in this county an un- 
usually large proportion left “‘ property’. In most cases this prob- 
ably meant just their own house, or may be a small farm; but 
half a dozen had property on more than one parish. Stretton, 
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who went so far as Yorkshire, as chaplain to Lord Fairfax, was 
provided by him with a life annuity for himself and his wife. At 
the other extreme was William Vowsden (Sedlescombe) who lived 
for more than twenty years “in very straitened circumstances, de- 
pendent on charity”. Robert Fish (Nuthurst) when ejected had £18 
per annum on which to support a wife and four or five young 
children: in his old age he was keeping a school at Ockley (just 
across the Surrey border) and receiving £6 a year from the Common 
Fund for pastoral work. 

Naturally their characters were varied. William Wilson (Bil- 
lingshurst) “‘ invited people to be in earnest for practical godliness 
by his exemplary conversation out of the pulpit, as well as by his 
warm discourses in it”. Another such was Henry Staples (South 
Stoke), for “his ordinary discourses were short sermons, and his 
holy life was the application of them”. Richard Stretton (Pet- 
worth) was “‘an active peacemaker among Dissenters, a zealous 
promoter of works of charity, an encourager of young ministers 
and students for ordination ’. Richard Turner (Preston) was “‘ meek 
in temper, but could reprove with great severity and authority when 
necessary ”’. 

Charity is recorded, as one would expect, poor though most of 
them were. Joseph Bennett (Brightling) is a type of many persons 
down the years; he “had a great tenderness for vagabonds .. . 
Though he was often imposed upon, it is to be hoped he sometimes 
did good this way ”’. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that lack of humour was a 
Puritan or Dissenting characteristic, John Beaton (Climping) is 
described as a witty man, and even by his facetiousness he pro- 
moted seriousness, instead of checking it”. Thomas Goldham 
(Burwash) is the actual hero of the oft told story, how, when in- 
terrupted by a Quaker, who declared that God had sent him with 
a message to him, asked ““Do you know my name?” On the 
Quaker saying “* No”, Goldham said, “* if God had sent a message 
to me, He would have told you my name”’, which completely dis- 
concerted the Quaker. Zacariah Smith (Glynde), having been epis- 
copally ordained, took advantage of a clause in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and preached, after his ejection, in the parish church. He 
took as his text that Zachariah’s tongue was loosed and he spoke 
(Luke ii. 64). He could use Scripture boldly and to purpose, for, 
when before the magistrates, he told them that they were like 
the Jews “‘ who have persecuted us, and they please not God and 
are contrary to all men. (I Thess.iii. 15).” 

Several are described as “* moderate ”’ in their views ; a typical 
example is Joseph Bennett (Brightling), and he was the man who 
put his brotherliness into practice by visiting parishioners during 
the plague, when the incumbent had deserted his cure. 

Preaching the word was the great concern of these men. Wil- 
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liam Wallace, the Aberdonian, is said to have “‘ spoken English very 
ill” ; but he remained in England and during the 1672 Indulgence 
he held a conventicle in his house at Brighton ; so his Aberdonian 
pronunciation did not prove too broad for the listeners. Other 
men also suffered under disadvantages ; John Earl (Tarring Neville) 
was “‘a very useful preacher and expositor, but neither his voice 
nor his gestures gave any advantage to his matter’’. Probably the 
majority could be described in the enviable terms used about 
Edward Newton (Southover), “‘ a plain, serious, practical preacher ”. 

Many of them were imprisoned, not a few repeatedly. Others 
had remarkable escapes, sometimes due to the resourcefulness of 
their hearers, as when the officers broke into William Wallace’s 
meeting at Brighton ; ‘‘ several women with child stood round about 
him, and, the officers not attempting to remove any of them, he 
escaped”. The case of John Earl (Tarring Neville), however, 
resembles that of Elisha when the Syrian troops failed to see him. 
“* The officers once searching for him, entered every room of the 
house except that to which he was withdrawn, which was as easy 
to be discovered as any of the rest, and they more than once 
passed by the chamber door ”’. 

Only eleven lived to see the Revolution of 1688 and to enjoy 
their freedom. Most of them, of course, were elderly, and only 
half a dozen at most were preaching regularly. Bennett and Fish 
have already been referred to ; Thomas Hallett (Streat) “‘ a worthy 
minister ’”’ had £25 per ann. at Petworth, with a supplement of £4 
from the Common Fund. Edward Newton (Southover) had “‘a 
competent maintenance”’ from his congregation at Lewes, who 
fitted up a house as a meeting place in 1688, and in 1709 (when 
he was over 80) built him a chapel. 
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John Lomax: one of our Founding Fathers 


A. L. MACARTHUR, M.A. 


The approach of the third centenary of the great ejectment 
and of the origins of non-conformity must make for curiosity as to 
the character of the men who were the architects of the new com- 
munities —the founding fathers of the conventicles. One such 
is John Lomax, whose name is associated beyond all doubt with 
the origins of the Presbyterian churches in North Shields and who 
appears to have had a good deal to do with the spread of 
Presbyterianism in the south-east corner of Northumberland and in 
South Shields. 

To see what he accomplished, we need to know a little of the 
setting in which he came to work. From very early times Tyne- 
mouth had had its great church — the Priory — whose ruins still 
stand on the headland overlooking the mouth of the Tyne and in 
whose grounds John Lomax lies buried. Indeed, long before the 
foundation of that Priory there had been a church there — the 
first ecclesiastical building is said to have been built for Edwin the 
Christian King of Northumberland in 627. During the following 
centuries until the dissolution of the monasteries, the Benedictine 
monks must have exercised a dominant influence in the com- 
munities of fisher folk and sailors who lived by the banks of the 
river. Socially they were first in the field in agriculture and in 
mining — their bell pits are still discernible to-day. So when the 
monastery was dissolved in 1539 the great church remained and 
seems to have been a centre of worship for the whole of the suc- 
ceeding century. Time damaged it and the collapse of the roof in 
1657 iinally destroyed the abbey church and left it the ruin it 
remains to this day. For a considerable time there appears to 
have been no recognised church in the whole community. The 
nearest churches were some miles to the north and across the river. 
Plainly there was a Christian congregation which desired a place of 
worship and eventually they found a home in the brewhouse of 
one Ralph Gardiner in the village of Chirton. He rented it to them 
for the sum of £8 per year. That malthouse was the parish church 
to all intents and purposes until the new parish church was con- 
secrated in 1668. Ralph Gardiner is best known for his leadership 
in a fight with the burgesses of the near-by Newcastle over the 
rights of the newer Shields to use and profit from the river frontage. 
He addressed an eloquent plea to Cromwell under the title 
“*England’s Grievance discovered’’. It never reached the Great 
Protector, for he died just before its despatch. It still stands, 
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however, as tribute to Gardiner’s temper and outlook. He was 
plainly of non-conformist principles and a sympathiser with Crom- 
well even though he was one of the Gentlemen of the ancient four 
and twenty of the parish. (Incidentally, there is need for a 
thorough study of the origins of government by select vestry — or 
by the ancient four and twenty — still carried on in many parishes 
in the north — it seems strangely like government by kirk-session.) 
Gardiner disappeared from the scene about the time of the Restora- 
tion and that again may point to his outlook. 


The vicar of Tynemouth was one Alexander Gordon who was 
one of the ejected and left the district for Edinburgh in 1662. The 
nearest neighbour to the north, the vicar of Earsdon, William 
Henderson, also left his parish and found lodging as private 
chaplain to Sir Ralph Delaval at the nearby Delaval Hall. The 
same Ralph Delaval housed two non-conforming ministers and 
Henderson dedicated his treatise against occasional conformity to 
his protector. In the new parish church then built there was a 
portable communion table. It was exactly cruciform in shape, 
each length being 714 feet. Ralph Delaval had his own private 
pew. Add to these facts the knowledge that in the neighbouring 
town of Newcastle all the vicars save one were ejected and the 
picture of the times religiously begins to fit together. Plainly 
the reformed elements had taken strong hold upon the people 
and the church in the north-east and the number of Mayors of 
Newcastle who were of the Puritan party is also evidence of the 
way things had moved. 


This then in outline is the situation into which John Lomax 
came and the town in which he ministered for thirty years after 
the Restoration. Who was he? Fortunately there is a good deal 
of information available about him and the family from which he 
came. There is little that is factual to cover the latter period of 
his life in Shields. That of course is inevitable because all evidence 
of his activity had to be kept secret from the sometimes prying 
eyes of the authorities. 

The Lomax family seem to have come to the north-east from 
Lancashire and appear on the registers of the parish of All Hallows 
in Newcastle from 1635 onwards. The father, whose name was 
Ralph, was a vintner. He is less important in the story than the 
mother, Susanna, who continued to play an important part in 
John’s life till near the end. There were three daughters and five 
sons of the family and their fortunes seem to have varied greatly. 
The eldest, Timothy, seems to have been a ne’er-do-well of the 
kind who, when he fell into trouble, usually blamed someone else. 
Dodging the customs was one offence for which he was in trouble. 
There is an entry in the books of the Merchant Adventurers of 
Newcastle in the year 1659 in which he applies to them for support 
and a little later there is a similar appeal from his widow. Thomas 
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and Ralph, the second and fourth sons, seem to have done fairly 
well for themselves in business. Thomas has left little record save 
that he was one of the Merchant Adventurers. Ralph is known to 
have died in 1661. The youngest son, Cleborne, lived on as 
John’s contemporary and is mentioned in his mother’s will in 1690. 

The three daughters of the family were Margaret who married 
a sailmaker in 1665, the ceremony being performed before a magi- 
strate, Thomas Bonner, who appears again in the story, Jane who 
died in 1678 and the youngest who was still alive in 1682. The 
form of wedding oath taken by those married in this way before 
the magistrates of the Commonwealth is of interest. It read, “I 
A.B. do here in the presence of God the searcher of all hearts 
promise to be a loving and faithful husband”. The banns could 
be called either in church or in the market place. 

The strongest character in the family certainly appears to have 
been Susanna, the mother. She was married in 1618, had her first 
child in 1620 and died in 1690. Her first husband the vintner died 
in 1652 and it was through her that Thomas Bonner came into the 
Lomax story. Thomas Bonner, the magistrate who performed the 
wedding ceremony for Margaret in 1655, became her step-father 
two years later when in 1657 he married Susanna Lomax. He was 
a man of mark in the city of Newcastle for the whole of the period 
of the civil war, while that town was often in the centre of the 
troubles through its nearness to Scotland. Bonner was born in 
Newcastle and was plainly a man of independent putpose. His 
half-brother was vicar of Hartburn and Bonner himself was of the 
Puritan party. He was a draper by profession and in that capacity 
occurs in an early case of non-union activity. In 1646 there is an 
entry in the books of the Merchant Adventurers resolving that 
none of the brothers should use the ship the “ William and 
Ralphe ”’ until the goods that Bonner has put into her were taken 
out. He apparently was not a member of the Merchant Adven- 
turers at the time and he must have been paying different rates 
for his freight. However, these entries were later ruled out, for 
Bonner was admitted to the Adventurers in 1650 and peace was 
presumably made between them since he gave them cups and silver 
ladles which are still in existence. When Cromwell visited the 
town in 1648 it was Bonner who feasted him and, like Whittington, 
he was three times mayor, in 1648, 1651 and again in 1660. How- 
ever in that last period of office he was asked to resign as he was 
of a temper “not suited to the times”’—the times being the 
beginnings of the royalist recriminations. His life ended that year, 
for he was kept in a cold room while being refused the right to 
vote in the elections and died as a result. His widow Susanna, 
the mother of John Lomax, inherited some of his money and 
influence and that played its part in the story of Lomax. 

Outside the city of Newcastle the Bonner family whose name 
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was later changed to Warwick had estates at Callerton near 
Ponteland and it is interesting to note that to-day there is a small 
Presbyterian meeting place there with a long history and it is 
probably fair to conclude the Bonner influence lives on in that 
little community. 

John Lomax himself, then, is to be seen against these back- 
grounds, both local and personal. He was born about 1633 in 
Newcastle and entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, as a sizar 
in 1650. A sizar in those days appears usually to have been 
attached to a pensioner as personal servant and did his studies at 
a cut-rate in consequence. John was made a Bachelor in 1653 and 
appointed vicar of Wooler in north Northumberland probably in 
that year. Unfortunately the parish records of Wooler were lost 
in a fire in the 18th century and with them the chance of tracing 
the course of John Lomax’s ministry there. He seems to have 
been on good terms with the local gentry and in particular with 
Lord Grey of Chillingham and is described as “ of comely aspect 
and pleasant humour, a judicious and solid preacher and though 
he used notes, that did not hinder him from being universally 
respected”. Bishop Cosin is said to have laboured harder to 
persuade him to conform in 1662 than he did in the case of any 
other preacher in the north. It is on record that when in the 
presence of Bishop Cosin Dr. Cartwright made a slighting reference 
to Lomax the Bishop replied “* Doctor, hold your tongue, for to my 
certain knowledge John Lomax is a learned man”. He succeeded 
a sequestered vicar, Mr. Edward Rochester, at Wooler and while 
there he was given his Master’s degree in 1657 and both degrees 
were incorporated at Oxford as well as Cambridge. In the Castle 
at Chillingham before this time a live toad was supposed to have 
been discovered in the marble fireplace and there is a Latin 
inscription concerning it in the Castle which has no certain author- 
ship. Mabberley Phillips makes out a case for Lomax as its 
author. Another personal tribute to him is in verses by John 
Horsley in his life of Jonathan Harle: 

‘“* Unhappy one! how hard for us to live 

And our lost friends, if then we live, survive. 
Learned Lomax, whom my youthful age admired 
Unruffed from his public charge, retired. 

Long he his God and innocence enjoy’d 

And his bright talents usefully employed. 
Cheerful and kind to all, to self denied, 
In peace he liv’d, with consolation died.” 

He seems to have left Wooler in 1660 and is mentioned as 
one of the non-conformist ministers in Newcastle about that time. 
His son Ralph was buried at All Hallows in July 1661. Soon 
after, he is at North Shields and is setting up as an apothecary 
with a shop and some sort of practice in physic. He is reputed 
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to have had some degree in physic conferred by Leyden University. 
Presumably the Five Mile Act made it expedient for him to be 
out of Newcastle. For the rest of his activities there is less evi- 
dence, though it is of the later portions of his life that there is 
better record than documents — namely the record of congregations 
whose life continues until now both in St. Columba’s, North 
Shields and in St. John’s, South Shields. He seems to have had 
connections with groups in Seaton Delaval and in Blyth and when 
it is recalled that the congregations in Monkseaton, Whitley Bay 
and at All Saints’, North Shields, all sprang from the parent 
church in North Shields, John Lomax has no need to be ashamed 
of the fruits of his life’s work. 


In North Shields he preached to a small congregation of 
sailors from whom at first he had “not above £4 per annum”’. 
Even with what he got for his physic he could not have supported 
his family if it had not been for the help given him by his mother, 
the widow of Thomas Bonner. Whether it was hardship or merely 
the high child mortality rate of the time that caused it we cannot 
say, but there are entries in the parish registers of North Shields 
recording the burial of two sons, both called John, one on 
8th Oct. 1667 and the other on Christmas Day two years later. A 
daughter Mehitophell was buried on 19th June 1683, though since 
she is prefixed as “ Mrs.” she was presumably beyond infancy. 
There are no baptismal entries. During the next years Calamy 
records that he “‘ suffered much for his non-conformity in the reign 
of Charles II and was miserably harrassed though never im- 
prisoned ’’. He was presented at least once at the quarter sessions 
at Morpeth on the 11th of January 1681-2. The charge was “ for 
keeping a conventicle at Sheeles and preaching publicly contrary 
to the statute in that case provided’. When we remember that 
the penalty was £5 or three months imprisonment for the first 
offence, £10 or six months for the second and transportation or 
£100 for the third and death if you returned from banishment the 
‘* presentation” takes on a more serious note. His mother, too, 
was tried in Newcastle for regular attendance at conventicles. The 
following entry occurs in Depositions from York Castle, July 1669: 
‘* Before Ralph Jenison, Mayor of Newcastle, Cuthbert Nicholson, 
cordwainer, saith that upon Sunday last there was assembled at 
the house of Wm. Deurant’s in Pilgraham Streete a great multitude 
of people consisting to the number of 150 persons or thereabouts 
under the pretence of religious worship and service, for he heard 
them sing psalms and after singing was done, he did see and heare 
the said William Deurant pray amongst the said people. And 
Robert Fryzer one of the serjeantts-att-mace being with the 
churchwardens of the same parish did in the name of Mr. Mayor 
discharge them their unlawfull assembly and upon that they 
dispersed themselves. Amongst whom was .. . Suzanna Bonner, 
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widow.” The increasing bitterness of the division of the church is 
evidenced too by the fact that the Quakers of the Tynemouth area 
were taken and put in “‘ nasty holes in the castel”’ for one month. 
They were taken out in the end because there was no warrant for 
this treatment. 

Lomax, despite frequent alarms which led him to escape into 
the country for periods, seems to have gone on faithfully in his 
ministry in both North and South Shields and in 1672 received a 
licence from the Bishop of Durham: “ Licence to John Lummock 
to be an Independent Teacher in our Bishopric of Durham 
No. 18/72.” He also received at the same time a licence for the 
meeting-place of his people: ‘* The howse of Isabella Green in 
North Sheeles in Dur. Pr. Meeting Place 13 May 1672.’ These 
were soon withdrawn. 

The building then in Thorntree Lane survived until at least 
1823 by which time it was known as Magnesia Bank because of 
Magnesia works started in the area at a later date. Thorn Tree, 
Magnesia works and the very site are all gone now, Hitler’s 
bombers put the final touches to their disappearance. In 1823, the 
Rev. Charles Thomson, one of Lomax’s successors describes the 
building as “‘ very small and weather-beaten and used at present as 
a bake-house. Texts are inscribed over the oven from Hebrews 
2, 14 and 15”. — “* Forasmuch then as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same; 
that through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil; And deliver them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’ The only 
surving evidence of those early days in other than “living stones ” 
is a font still in use in St. Columba’s carrying the date 1693, the 
date of his death. That font was originally a block of rough stone 
but well-meaning improvers in 1840 cut it about and added some 
quite unnecessary “ fig-leaves ”’. 

Susanna his mother died in 1690 at what must have been a 
very advanced age. Thereafter John Lomax whose salary from his 
“hearers” had now risen to £16 per annum receives a grant from 
the Common Fund for the maintenance of himself and his family. 
This may well have been in the interval before his mother’s estate 
was settled for in his will, sealed at Durham 5 days before his 
death, he seems to have had some property in Newcastle and there 
are transactions in his name before then that suggests he was not 
in penury. Indeed his mother left him “‘ her three messuages upon 
the Keay side ’”’. 

He lived at Woodbridge House the property of Isabel Fenwick, 
a property which was later licensed at the Seven Stars. Whether 
the title was sardonic comment on a previous occupant who can 
say? Certainly another “ pub” in the town called even now the 
Old Hundred has a connection with a Presbyterian elder. A few 
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weeks before his death he advanced £80 to Isabel Fenwick and her 
husband and took the house as security for the money. After his 
death his widow sent the same Isabel Fenwick two separate sums 
of £20 on the same security, so it may be that Lomax was trying to 
see that she had a roof over her head after he died. He died in 
1693 about the age of seventy and is buried in the Priory grounds 
where the stone, now too weather-beaten to read, was inscribed 
‘* Here lyeth the body of Mr. John Lomax who departed this life 
May ye 25th 1693.” His will divides his property thus: —one 
half to his wife Catherine, the other half to be divided equally 
between his three children John Lomax, Susanna Wright and 
Francis Lomax. One guinea each to his daughter, Catherine 
Lomax (what had she done, poor girl?) and to the notary and a 
master mariner with instructions to “ aid and assist his loving wife 
in selling and administering his estate’’. Catherine his wife died 
in 1696. 

That is the end of the story but there are some interesting 
later records which seem to link up with it. In the year 1759 the 
congregation of Groat Market, Newcastle, called as minister one 
Andrew Ogilvie from Liddlesdale. There are letters in existence 
which show that a mutual friend was asked to approach him and 
was told: —‘“‘ A grand house we have, well furnished, and many 
able and substantial people, and if he is a gentleman of good talents 
may soon raise his salary greatly, we at present propose him 50I. 
per annum.” 

A curious note a year after he came suggests that he thought 
they were better at promise than fulfilment. ‘As I rec’d only 
from ye congregation 50]. this year 1760 and the seat rents came 
to 591. 15s. 1ld. they gained 91. 15s. 11d. into their stock 
(signed) Andrew Ogilvie.” 

He married a Miss Alice Lomax in 1767 and from the Ogilvie 
papers some sidelights are thrown on the Lomax story. There is 
a letter in those papers which was written from Thornbury in 
Gloucestershire by John Lomax to his son Jacob. The letter is 
dated July 14th 1740, and after recording that the said Jacob was 
born on 14th March 1720 and baptised by Mr. Seddon it goes 
on to give a “ receit for the agues”. This reads: —‘‘ 40z. Jesuits 
bark, 4ozs. of traykle, }o0z. salts of steel, oz. of snak root. Mix 
all together and take the quantity of a nutmeg twice one day and 
at 8 days end take half the quantity — take it not upon mate”. 
The letter also contains quaintly worded advice to his son on 
religious issues. 

Now the question is who was this John Lomax writing from 
Gloucestershire? There is only presumptive evidence; when 
Catherine Lomax died — the widow of our John Lomax — her will 
appointed Susanna the sole executrix although John and Francis 
are joint legatees with her. It is easy therefore to think that John 
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and Francis were out of the district. Certainly it seems a not 
impossible link and the fact that the son of that John should 
return to the northeast makes it more probable. 

If the link does stand then there is a further odd coincidence. 
This Jacob who arrived in Newcastle sometime before 1740 was 
married at Wallsend in 1747; he had two children baptised in the 
Groat Market Presbyterian Church in 1747 and 1751. He died 
at the age of 33 in 1753 and was buried in St. John’s Church in the 
city. Now the Alice Lomax who married Andrew Ogilvie was his 
daughter, in which case, if there is a straight family tree here then 
she was John Lomax’s great-grand-daughter. 

The coincidence goes further, for though Andrew Ogilvie 
moved from the Groat Market to Linton in Roxboro in 1781 their 
son came south to North Shields and there set up a magnesia works! 
The very magnesia works that caused the name of Thorntree Lane 
to be changed to Magnesia Bank were the product of a descen- 
dant’s enterprise. What makes this perhaps more than a guess is 
that in the papers of the same Ogilvies there are letters from the 
Bonners of High Callerton. Apostolic succession comes into the 
picture, at least in the sense of the hymn which prays God to keep 
on the golden chain forever. 

These, then, are the things that seem to be known about John 
Lomax. They add up to less than a personal picture. We are 
left with far too many unanswered questions about the character 
of this plainly significant personality. What were his views on 
theology? What sort of sermons were they that held his audience 
despite being read from notes? What were the grounds that made 
him refuse the pleadings of Bishop Cosin that he should conform? 
To all these there are no historical answers so far as can be 
ascertained. They are vitally important questions and if we could 
supply the answers then we would be much more able to see the 
issues before the men of 1662. However, what we can surely 
deduce from what we do know is this, the men of 1662 were men 
of high courage and of determined purpose. What is more, we 
have far more than documents to prove that there was enough 
of gospel grace and true seed of faith in John Lomax to establish 
a congregation which has maintained its witness through all the 
vicissitudes of three hundred years and which to-day still plays a 
significant role in the life of North Shields. 


(Most of this material is based upon a paper by Mabberley Phillips 
delivered to the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.) 
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Book Review 


Ireland’s Debt to the Huguenots by S. J. Knox. A.P.C.K. Dublin. 5/-. 


The value of this book is out of proportion to its size, appearance and 
price. The writer is a former minister of St. Aidan’s, Didsbury, and author 
of “John Knox’s Genevan Congregation” delivered as a lecture to the 
Presbyterian Society in 1955. He has here made a welcome contribution 
to an aspect of Irish historical studies, the importance of which has not 
always been made fully clear in the past. The story of the French Prot- 
estants in Ireland has been told more than once, as Canon Emerson remarks 
in the Foreword, and indeed there may be little in this book which is not 
already known to historians but there was certainly room for this study, 
for which the writer claims no more than that it is “ an attempt to present 
a concise account of French Calvinism’s legacy to Ireland.” Concise it 
certainly is. Yet within the limits of eighty-two pages, Dr. Knox has 
provided a clear, careful and well documented account of the religious, 
social, industrial, military, educational and literary contribution of the 
Huguenots to the land of their adoption. It is not only the amount of fact 
assembled within such a short space for which the writer is to be com- 
mended but also the illuminating assessment of these facts, the section on 
“ The Huguenots at the Boyne” is a particular case in point. 

Doubtless the motives of those who encouraged the Huguenots to settle 
in Ireland were mixed. But the contribution which “this very gifted and 
conscientious people’ made ot their adopted country in return is a re- 
minder, still needed in some quarters, in this World Refugee Year, that he 
who helps the refugee shall himself find blessing. 


R. W. LAWSON 








Constitution 


For year ending April 30th, 1960 


1. The title of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbyterianism in England and elsewhere, and 
to collect and preserve manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings 
and other relevant objects, all of which shall become the property 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, the Society acting as 
custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but only members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England shall be eligible for election to the Council. The annual 
personal subscription shall be 7/6; Presbyteries and Congrega- 
tions appointing Correspondents 10/6; such Correspondents to 
have the voting rights of members; a payment of £5 5s. shall 
constitute the donor d Life-member. The permanent subscription 
for a Society or Institution shall be £10 10s. Members are 
entitled to the “Journal”. 


4. The Society shall at the Annual Meeting elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Curator of the Museum, Archivist, Editor of the 
“Journal” and 12 members. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Clerk of Assembly, the General Secretary, and 
Convener of the Law and History Committee shall be ex-officio 
members. Five to form a quorum. 


5. The Council shall meet three times a year and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held during Assembly in the town 
in which the Assembly meets. 


6. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
Assembly through its Law and History Committee. 


7. The Constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a majority of the Members present and voting. Not 
less than four weeks notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same at least 14 days before the meeting. The quorum at 
such Annual Meeting shall consist of 10 members. 





